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VII. — The French Language in Louisiana and the Negro- 
French Dialect. 

By ALCEE FORTIER, 

PROFESSOR OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN TULANE 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

I. 

It may be of some importance to the professors of French in 
the United States to know something about the history and 
form of that language as used in the Old French settlement of 
Louisiana. It is a well-known fact that the descendants of the 
French in the colonies have always retained the language of the 
mother country. In America, as a general rule, the children 
of Germans, of Spaniards and Italians know very little of the 
speech of their fathers, while we see Americans of French origin 
retaining the language of their ancestors as a mother-tongue 
down to the fifth and sixth generations. The same thing can 
be observed in Canada and my friend, Prof. A. M. Elliott, 
has shown with what tenacity the Canadians have clung to their 
original language, and how the French element, contrary to the 
general law of the philosophy of history, seems to be absorb- 
ing the English population to such an extent that the country 
tends to be " Frenchified," and that a Jones or a Smith speaks 
French better than the language of his ancestor, the English 
conqueror, or of his father, the English settler. 

The colony of Louisiana was founded by Iberville in 1699, 
and New Orleans by Bienville in 1718. The French immigrants, 
with a few exceptions, belonged to a good class of society, and 
the language spoken by them was pure and elegant. In 1763, 
the infamous King, Louis XV, after having lost Canada and 
the Indies, begged his cousin, Charles III of Spain, to take off 
his hands that Louisiana which had cost so much money and 
brought none to the government. The Louisianians, though 
they had never been well treated by the mother country, loved 
her and were proud of their name of Frenchmen, remembering 
only the France of the seventeenth century, of the glorious 
days of Louis XIV, of Rocroy, of Lers and even of Denain 
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and forgetting Rosbach and the reign of the CStillons. There 
was a revolution in 1768, when the Spaniards took possession 
of their new dominion, and the Louisianians, despairing of re- 
maining Frenchmen, proclaimed a republic on the banks of the 
Mississippi and expelled the Spanish governor. History tells 
us how O'Reilly treated the noble conspirators, and how the 
Spanish rule imposed by force, was afterwards mild and paternal. 
From 1763 to 1801, Louisiana was a part of the Spanish empire, 
but French continued to be the language of the colony, and 
Spanish was merely the official tongue. Most of the Spanish 
officials married ladies of French descent, and the language of 
the mother was really that of the family. A great many Creoles 
of Spanish origin do not know a word of Castilian, but speak 
French as well as native Frenchmen. The Spaniards in Louisi- 
ana have left as traces of their supremacy a high and chivalric 
spirit, a few geographical names and a remnant of their laws to 
be seen in our civil code, but have exerted very little influence 
on the language of the country. 

When Napoleon took away Louisiana from Spain and, not 
being able to keep the colony, sold it to the United States, 
French was almost exclusively the language of the inhabitants. 
They soon came to love with ardor the great republic to which 
they had been bound, and on the field of Chalmette, the new 
Americans were just as patriotic as the men from Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and Andrew Jackson praised the gallantry of 
the French Creoles. Nevertheless, however, attached to the 
institutions of the United States, the Louisianians cherished the 
language of their ancestors and, for a long time, did not care 
about learning English. They were not less Americans in the 
sense of nationality, for did not the Roman provinces defend 
the Republic and the Empire as well as Italy herself? Are the 
Swiss less patriotic because there are four different languages 
spoken in their country ? Are not the Catalans as jealous of 
the honor of Spain as the Castilians themselves ? 

For about forty years after the cession to the United States, 
the Louisianians of French descent studied little English and, 
in reality, did not absolutely need that language in their daily 
pursuits. The Hon. Charles Gayarr6, the venerable historian 
of Louisiana, has told me that in the legislature of the State 
there was a regular interpreter appointed for each house, at a 
salary of $2,000, whose duty it was to translate, if required, the 
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speeches and motions of the members. It was, it seems, very 
amusing sometimes to see a Creole representative abusing an 
American colleague, who remained perfectly unconcerned, until 
the interpreter, having translated the hostile address, the party 
attacked would suddenly rise and reply to his adversary in 
vehement terms, which had also to be translated before the 
opposing member could reply. The last interpreter, Mr. Pitot, 
died a few months ago at the age of eighty. In the courts of 
justice the jury, which was always composed in part of men 
who did not understand English, had to be addressed by two 
lawyers, of whom one spoke French and the other English. 

Of course, such a condition of things could not last, for the 
population coming from the other States, soon outnumbered the 
descendants of the original settlers, and English became the 
official language of the State. The laws, however, are to this 
day published in French and in English, and when the public 
schools were organized in Louisiana, the two languages were 
taught equally as well. I regret to say, that through a ridiculous 
economy, French is now banished from our public schools. 

The Creoles of Louisiana, and I mean by that expression the 
white descendants of the French and Spanish colonists, were 
generally, before the war, men of education, and occupied a high 
standing in the community. The second governor of the State 
of Louisiana, Jacques Viller€, was one of them and we had after 
him Derbigny, Dupr6, Beauvais, Roman, Mouton, H6bert and, 
in 1880, Louis A. Wiltz. Many Creoles went to Congress and 
many were distinguished as judges, lawyers and physicians. 
They were, in short, men of energy, in spite of Mr. Cable's 
assertion to the contrary, and they spoke, as a rule, very good 
French. 

The Louisianians generally pronounce French well, and are 
remarkably free from any provincial accent. They have not, 
perhaps, the exact peculiarities of Parisian pronunciation, but 
speak like the inhabitants of Touraine and of l'Orl6anais, who 
certainly use quite an elegant idiom, by some accounted the 
best. 

The French spoken in Louisiana by the higher classes of 
society is much better than that of the Canadians. It is easy to 
account for this : the Canadians were separated from the mother 
country in the middle of the eighteenth century and, even long 
before that time, immigration from France was limited, and the 
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population was increasing rather by the extraordinary fecundity 
of the inhabitants than by the influx of immigrants. The lan- 
guage of Canada has remained stationary, and is almost the 
idiom of the seventeenth century, that is to say, it is sometimes 
quaint and obsolete. In Louisiana, immigration continued for 
a long time, and in the beginning of the century, a great number 
of exiles came from the French Antilles, and added many persons 
of high birth and refined manners to the original settlers. 

We received, however, in 1765 and in 1785, the immigration 
of the unfortunate Acadian exiles, who, surely, did not contri- 
bute toward keeping the French language in a state of purity. 
They were received in the most friendly manner, and settled in 
the parish of Acadia, now called St. James, in the Attakapas 
country, and the Bayou Lafourche. They were simple, labori- 
ous and honest, and form at present a great part of the popula- 
tion of lower Louisiana. Many have risen to high positions, and 
they are all very much respected, but I must say that the great 
majority of their descendants are as ignorant as the companions 
of Evangeline. I have often gone to the beautiful T£che region 
and have met the Acadians. Very few can speak a word of 
English, and their French is not very elegant. They employ a 
great many "j'avions" and "j'ltions," and use the pronoun 
" on " for the first person, saying : " on va" for " je vais." They 
say, " haler la porte " for " tirer la porte," " il est par6 " for " il 
est pret," " il mouille " for " il pleut," " led6sert " for " le champ," 
" un vaillant garcon " for " un garcon de merite," " un ferre 1 " 
for " une pelle," and many other words which a Frenchman cer- 
tainly could not understand. Speaking of those people, I refer, 
of course, to the lower class of society, for there are in the 
Attakapas parishes many persons who speak very correctly, 
though I may add, with a slight drawling accent. 

Another cause of the purity of our language in Louisiana, is 
the fact that during the old regime almost all young men of rich 
families were educated in France. They received an excellent 
classical education, but learned no English. My father has 
often told me that on his return home, after a seven year's course 
in a French college, he could only say in English : " shut the 
door," and had to go North for some time to study the language 
of the country. My grandfather, who was born during the 
Spanish dominion, spoke French only, and did not allow Eng- 
lish to be spoken in his family. We are not so exclusive at 
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present, and we are very anxious that our children should know 
English perfectly well, but we still consider French as the mother- 
tongue, as the language of the family. We are just as gcod 
Americans, however, as the men of New England : the Creoles 
fought valiantly for the late Confederacy, and would fight no less 
valiantly for the restored Union. 

In the last century we had, I may say, no schools in Louisiana, 
and those who could not go to Europe had very little education. 
The Ursuline nuns taught the girls, and the Jesuits, the secular 
priests, and private teachers taught the boys. There was, never- 
theless, great luxury in the colony, and the manners were those 
of the best society. 

In the beginning of the century, the college of Orleans was 
established in New Orleans, and became quite a good institution. 
Mr. Gayarr6, who is now eighty years old, was educated there. 
He has often spoken to me of the president of the college, 
Rochefort, a Frenchman, and says that French was better taught 
than English, and instruction in Latin was very good. It is a 
curious fact that the great republican and regicide, Lakanal, was 
one of the last presidents of the college of Orleans. The Louisi- 
anians have not forgotten his memory, and have lately sent their 
little piece of marble for his statue. 

The French language has always held a high rank in the 
schools of Louisiana, but as I have already said, is no longer 
taught in the public schools. To supply partly this great want, 
V Union Frangaise,a. French benevolent society in New Orleans, 
has for the past two years opened a free school of French for 
indigent children of the French and Creoles. The school gives 
tuition to about fifty pupils and has met with such favor that 
/' Union is trying to make arrangements to receive a larger 
number of boys. In our schools for girls, French is perhaps 
better taught than in our private institutions for boys, and the 
young lady graduates are always quite proficient. I may add, 
however, that no attempt has thus far been made to teach the 
language scientifically, and that very few men in Louisiana have 
ever read a word of Old French. I am happy to state that, at 
the Tulane University, I have begun an historical and scientific 
course in French, and that I intend to pursue it much farther. 
It may be proper to say here that no student can take a degree 
at this University without studying French at least two years, 
and in one course four years. It must be borne in mind that 
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French is not a foreign language in Louisiana, and that it must 
be taught in a very practical manner. It is, besides, easy to 
learn other modern languages in New Orleans as the student 
has always the opportunity to practise the idiom he is learning, 
be it French, German, Spanish, Italian, and even Portuguese. 

Though French is still the mother-tongue of many thousands 
of Louisianians, the fact cannot be denied that it is not as gener- 
ally spoken as before the war. In order to perpetuate our lan- 
guage in Louisiana and to encourage the study of French 
literature, VAlhinie Louisianais was established in 1876. It is 
now a literary society of great influence, and has done a great 
deal towards encouraging the study of French. We give each 
year two prizes, one for ladies and one for gentlemen, for the 
best composition written in French in Louisiana, and we have a 
magazine which appears every two months, and which is read 
by many persons of note, both here and in Europe. Our dis- 
tinguished chieftain, Genl. G. T. Beauregard is the president of 
VAthenie, and his name has helped materially the cause for 
which we are struggling. 

We wish, 'above all, to encourage the study of the French 
language, but also to raise the level of education in Louisiana 
and to induce our people to take advantage of their natural 
intelligence to become a literary community. Thanks to the 
munificence of Mr. Paul Tulane, we now have a University that 
will do for Louisiana what your Harvard, your Yale, your Johns 
Hopkins, your University of Virginia have done for Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Maryland and Virginia. 

II. 

While speaking of the French language in Louisiana, it is 
necessary to say a few words about that very peculiar dialect, 
if it may be called so, spoken by the negroes in lower Louisiana. 
It is quite interesting to note how the ignorant and simple 
Africans have formed an idiom entirely by the sound, and we 
can understand, by studying the transformation of the French 
into the Negro dialect, the process by which Latin, spoken by 
the uncivilized Gauls, became our own French. However 
ridiculous the Negro dialect may appear, it is of importance to 
the student of philology; for its structure serves to strengthen 
the great laws of language, and its history tends to prove how 
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dialects have sprung from one original language and spread all 
over the world. 

To the negroes of Louisiana may be attributed the same 
characteristics that Prof. James A. Harrison recognizes in the 
American blacks of the South, that is to say, humor and a 
naivete' bordering on childishness, together with a great facility 
for imitating the sounds of nature and a wonderful aptitude for 
music. Their language partakes necessarily of their character, 
and is sometimes quaint, and always simple. Their plantation 
songs are quite poetical, and I may say, charming in their oddity. 

Of course, there is no established orthography for the Negro- 
French, and this obscure dialect of a Romance tongue is written, 
like the Spanish, without regard to etymology and simply by 
the sound, though the letters, in passing from the language into 
the dialect, have not kept their original value. It is this miscon- 
ception in hearing that has given rise in Negro-French to the 
word-decay so important in the formation of dialects, but we 
may also observe in the language of the negroes a great many 
examples of abbreviations due entirely to the want of energy of 
the person speaking, a principle well established by linguists, 
and of great value. The negro does not wish to say embarrass^, 
embiier, appeler, entendre, vouloir, aujourd' hui, Scorcher, Id- 
dedans, capable, but will say: 'biti, pili, 'iendi, 'ouli, 'jordi, 
'corcM, ladan, capab' , cutting off as many letters and even sylla- 
bles as possible, as we have done with the Latin for our French. 

The process of agglutination is very frequent in Negro- French, 
and we see such expressions as in nontme (un homme) and di 
nomine, in dizef(xxt\ oeuf), di lacloche (deux cloches), trot dizo, 
(trois os), in lari, (une rue), which may appear very strange, 
but are not more so than our deux lierres and le lendemain. 

The genitive of the Old French exists purely in the Negro 
language, and if the student of la langue d' Oil finds it strange to 
see such expressions as " en son pfere verger," he will be quite 
astonished to hear the Louisiana negro say: chival Jile mouri, 
which might indicate that Jules was a horse, if we did not know 
that he was the owner of the animal. My friend, Dr. Alfred 
Mercier, even says that there is a dative in Negro, imported by 
the blacks from St. Domingo, such as zii & moin, my eyes, 
tchor & li, his heart. I believe, however, that this mode of 
speaking is very rare, and that the possessive adjectives are much 
more used : mo zii, so tchor. 
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PHONETICS. 

With regard to the phonetics of the Negro-French, we may 
say that the letters have not changed as much as in Negro- 
English. Cf. Prof. Harrison's article in "Anglia." 

VOWELS. 

a 
is pronounced : 

1. a in French : asteur, anon (allons). 

2. o " moman, popa. 

e 

1. e mute in French : nomme, fame. 

2. 6 " " 'p£16, kelce (quelque), t£te. 

3. i " " piti, chimin, li, (le). 

4. in " " donnin (donn6). 

as i in French : 'riv6 (arrive^. 

o 

1. o in French : c6te\ 

2. o in French word cotte: rose. 

3. i in French : michie' (monsieur). 

u 

1. i in French : lari, pini, vini, jige. 

2. ou " la nouitte, tou souite. 

3. oua " mo oua ca (jai vu cela). 

y 

1. zin French: z\€ (yeux). as consonant. 

2. y " bayou. as vowel. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

oi 

1. 6 in French : fr6t (froid) dr6t (droit). 

2. oi " dezoi (des oies). 

3. oin '• moin (moi). 

4. o " zozo (oiseau). 

ai 

1. as ai in French : lair (l'air). 

2. as in " connin (connais). 

eu 

1. ai in French : bonair (bonheur), lonair, (l'honneur). 

2. 6 " vi6 (vieux). 

ou 
o in French : lordi (aujourd'hui). 
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au 
au in French : au bor dolo (au bord de l'eau). 

oe 
6 in French : seY (soeur). 
o " tchor (coeur). 

Of the nasal sounds, an and in are as in French : on is 
pronounced : 

1. on in French: bonjou (boujour), moun (monde). 

2. o " mo, to, so, (mon, ton, son); 

un is in in French, pronounced inne, when it represents the 
numeral adjective un. 

CONSONANTS. 

b 
is as in French. 

c 
1. tch: tchor (coeur). 
2: k in French : connin (connu). 

3. s " cila (celui-la). 

d 

1. d in French : donnin (donn6). 

2. dj Dj6(Dieu). 

f 
is as in French. 

g and j 
often like z : manz£, (mang6), zongle' (jongI6). 

h 
is always mute, and consequently disappears in writing : so lonair 
(son honneur). 

k, m, n, p 
are as in French. 

I 

1. y: y6(les). 

2. n : anon (allow) cf. Old French aner from Latin adnare, whence 

aler and aller. 



generally disappears, as pou for pour, neg'fornegre, vende for vendre, 
or comes before the vowel, as dromi for dormi. 

s 

1. s in French: so. 

2. ch " chong6 (song6). 
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t 

1. t in French : tombe\ 

2. k " to kenne (le tien). 

3. tch " tchombo (tenu) 

and is always pronounced at end of words. 

q and x 

are not necessary, as k takes the place of q, and Negro-French being 
written phonetically does not need x, which represents cs or gs. 

v 

1. v in French : vini. 

2. w in English : li oua (il a vu). 

y 

2 in French (zi6) (see vowels above). 



is pronounced as in French, but is used to mark the plural, the sound 

of the plural s being represented by z : d6 d6zo (deux os); 
ez disappears, as that sound is represented by 6. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

THE ARTICLE. 

Just as the French have simplified the Latin pronoun ille, ilia, 
illud into le, la, les, the negro has formed his article by taking 
la for both genders singular : nomme la, fame la, and by chang- 
ing les into y€ for the plural, and joining it to the singular la : 
nomme lay6, fame lay6 

masculine singular: la 

feminine singular: la 

masculine and feminine plural: laye\ 

The partitive article does not exist in Negro, as the words des 
or du are changed into d€ and di, and joined to the noun as one 
word : mo manze' dipain € dipomme. De la disappears : mo boi 
labiere. If we wanted to use the word with an article, we would 
say : labiere la bon, divin la mauvais. 

du becomes di 
des " di 
dela disappears. 

The indefinite article a or an is represented by in pronounced 
innc for masculine and feminine. The article is the most extra- 
ordinary peculiarity of the Negro- French ; the French article is 
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always joined to the noun and the Negro added, even in nouns 
taken in a partitive sense. 

The elided article 1' is represented also by la for masculine or 
feminine : nabe la (l'arbre) ; dolo la (l'eau). 

THE NOUN. 

There is no distinction of gender in Negro- French. The 
article la serves for masculine and feminine singular, and y€ for 
the plural, and the adjectives are therefore always invariable. 
The grammar of the noun is consequently very elementary. 
The only difficulty is to know how to form the noun, and that 
difficulty can be overcome by applying attentively the rules of 
phonetics given above, and by observing the invariable agglutina- 
tion of the article to the noun. 

A peculiar expression is that used for grande personne and 
enfant : gran moune and piti moune, personne not being con- 
sidered. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

The qualifying adjectives are all kept in the masculine, and 
we have such expressions as bon michii la, bon michii layi ; 
bon madame la, ban madatne layi. 

POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. 

masculine and feminine singular. masculine and feminine plural, 

mo, to, so. mo, to, so, with y6 placed after 

the noun : (mo piti y€). 

DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

cila for masculine and feminine singular : nomine cila 

fame cila. 

cila y6 for " " plural : nomme cila y€ 

fame cila ye\ 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

in, &€, troi, cate, &c, primie\ dexieme, &c. 

INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES.. 

The indefinite adjectives are the same as in French, but pro- 
nounced differently : k£ke (quelque), ki (quel), pligiere (plusi- 
eurs), &c. 

The comparison of adjectives is by pli (plus) and aussite 
(aussi), and of course there is no irregularity, and meilleur is 
always pli bon. 
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THE PRONOUN. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

First person. Second person. 

1110 (me)> moin (moi), nou. to (tu and toi) toi, vou. 

Third person. 

li (le, lui and la), y£ (les). 
y£ also represents ils, elles, eux, leur, se, en, y and soi. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Qui moune, qu£, qui ca. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

are not often used as " la chose que je t'ai dite," kichoge la mo 
t€ di toi. (Observe kichoge formed from quelque chose, and 
used as one word). 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

masculine and feminine singular : cila, cila la. 

" " plural : cila y6, cila lay 6. 

" '• singular: 5a. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

In the possessive pronouns the t is changed into k. cf. M. 
Miiller's remark on the subject — "Science of Language," 
pages 181 and 182. Vol. II. 

mo kenne nou kenne 

to kenne vou kenne 

so kenne so kenne 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

The only point of interest about the indefinite pronouns is 
that our very convenient word on is changed into y€ : y€ di ca, 
(on dit cela), and that rien becomes arien. 

THE VERB. 

In all the Romance languages, the verbs are complicated and 
difficult. However, in that very remote Romance dialect, the 
Negro-French, the verbs are very simple and easy. There is 
no distinction for the conjugations and hardly any for the tenses. 
The forms apt from apres, te from 6t6, sra and srai from serai, 
mali from all6 being sufficient to indicate the present, the past, 
and the future. 
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mo ape 1 coupe 1 

to 

li 

nou 

vou 

ye 

mo t£ ape 1 coup£ 

to 

li 

nou 

vou 

ye 



COUPE, (couper). 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

f 

- contracted into J 



IMPERFECT. 



contracted into ■ 



mape 1 coupe 1 
tape 1 
lape 1 
noup£ 

voup£ 
yepe 1 

motap£ coupe 1 
totape 1 " 
litap£ " 
noutape' ' ' 

voutap£ " 
y&ape' " 



PAST DEFINITE, INDEFINITE, ANTERIOR, AND PLUPERFECT. 



mo t£ coupe 
to 

li 

nou 
vou 
ye 



f 



■ contracted into 



mo coupe 1 

to 

li 

nou 

vou 

ye 



Coupe 1 — 



IMPERATIVE. 

anon coup£ 



■ couri coup£. 



mal6 coupe 1 — contracted into ma coup6 

tale" " " " ta 

li ale " " " la 

nou " " ") 

vou " " \ not contracted. 

ye " " ) 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

mo sra coup£ 

to 

li 

nou " 

vou " 

ye " 

CONDITIONAL PRES. AND PAST. 

mo sr€ coupe 1 

to " 

li 

nou " 

vou " 

y6 " 
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The subjunctive does not exist in Negro-French. "II faut 
que je coupe " is " F fo mo coupe\" the infinitive being used 
instead of the subjunctive. 

All the verbs are conjugated on the model given above of 
couper. The auxiliaries change entirely, and avoir disappears, 
and is replaced by gaingnin from gagner. So the conjugation 
of avoir is : 

mo ape 1 gaingnin or map£ gaingnin 

to " " " tape " 

etc., the same as for couper, substituting gaingnin to coupi. 

The verb itre only exists in the forms li, sra, sri used in 
compound tenses and in the expression yi of the present, from 
est, viz.: "Oil etes-vous?" OH vou yi. "Ou sont-ils?" Ou 
yi yi f 

The passive is always replaced by the active form, and the 
present indicative of 6tre aim6 is : 

IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 

(on) y£ laimin moin y€ t6 laimin moin 

y€ " toi 

ye " li 

yi " nou 

y£ " vou 

ye" " ye 
Future — y6 sra laimin moin, etc. 
Conditional — y£ sr6 laimin moin, etc. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

They are also expressed byyi. 

Present Ind. — y£ neg£. Imperf. Ind. — y£ t£ neg£. 

Future — y£ sra neg£. Cond. — y€ sre neg£. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Aller — is generally replaced by couri s& "ilest all£" li couri, 
except in anon. 



ye ' 


toi 


ye ' 


li 


ye ' 


nou 


ye ' 


vou 


ye ' 


' ye. 



envoyer — becomes voy£ 



sortir — becomes sorti 



dormir 


(< 


dromi 


ouvrir ' 


' ouvri 


mentir 


ti 


menti 


courir ' 


' couri 


venir 


.t 


vini 


mourir ' 


1 mouri 


boire 


a 


boi 


coudre ' 


' coude 


nattre 


" 


nette 


connattre ' 


' connin 


prendre 


(( 


prenne 


vivre ' 


' vive 


rire 


(< 


ri 


s'asseoir ' 


assite 


valoir 


" 


vau 


voir ' 


' oua. 


vouloir 


" 


oute 







no Aide Forlier, [1884-5. 

ADVERBS. 

Contrary to all Romance languages, the Negro-French does 
not form its adverbs of manner by the suffix mer.t, Latin mente. 
Instead of saying: "II est mort bravement," the negro says: H 
moitri ben brave or trl brave; ben or tre indicating manner. 

Adverbs of place — icite, la, ala (voila), enhau, enba, dihor, divan. 

Adverbs of time — dipi can, dimin, asteur, touzou, zamain, jordi. 

Adverbs of quantity — in p£, boucou, etc. 

Adverbs of interrogation — cofer, combien, etc. 

Adverb of doubt — petite. 

Adverbs of affirmation and of negation, as in French. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

The prepositions are almost the same as in French. The 
Negro, however, never says sur or sous, but enhau and enba, 
viz.: "en hau la table, en ba la table." Pour becomes pou. 

The principal conjunctions are : 6, ou, ni, main, (mais) pas- 
qii6 (parce que), pisqu6 (puisque). 

INTERJECTIONS. 

As in all languages, any word may be used as an interjection 
in Negro, to express a sudden emotion of the mind, but with the 
exception of the universal oh ! and ah ! Bon Dj6 ! (Bon Dieu !) 
is most used. 

FORMS OF ADDRESS. 

Michi6, madame, mamzelle, maite, timaite, viemaite. Remark 
that mamzelle is used very often by the negroes even while 
speaking of a married lady, in the same way as the French did, 
down to the seventeenth century, when not addressing a lady 
of noble birth, as "Mademoiselle Moliere," the great Moli&re's 
wife. 

Mr. Littr6, in his " Histoire de la langue francaise " says that 
the Iliad can be translated more easily in Old French than in 
our modern language, and he gives the first book of Homer's 
poem written in the language of the thirteenth century. I be- 
lieve that Old French, in its turn, can be translated very well 
into the Negro dialect, and I give below a few lines of " la 
Chanson de Roland " in our Louisiana patois. 
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TjI quens Hollanz se jut desuz un pin, 
envei'8 Espaigne en ad turnet sun vis, 
de plusurs choses a remembrer li prist : 
de tantes terres cume li hers eunquist, 
de dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 
de Carleuiagne sun seignur kil nurrit, 
ne poet muSr nen piurt e ne suspirt. 
mats lui melsme ne volt metre en ubli, 
claimet sa culpe, si prlet deu mercit: 

veire paterne ki unkes ne mentis, 
saint Lazarun de mort resurrexis, 
e Daniel des Huns guaresis, 
guaris de mei l'anme de tuz perils 
pur les pecchiez que en ma vie fls '. 
son destre guant & deu en purofrit, 
sainz Gabriels de sa main 11 ad prls 
desur sun braz teneit le chief enclin, 
juintes ses mains est alez a sa fin. 
deus li tramist sun angle cherubin 
e saint Michiel de la mer del peril, 
ensemble od els sainz Gabriel i vinf. 
l'anme del cunte portent en parels 



Oolite Roland assite entia in pin, 
cote l'Espagne li tournin so flguire, 
li commence pens£ boucou kichoge : 
toil laterre yi li prenne comme in brave, 
la France si doux, nomme so famille, 
& Charlemagne so maite, qui t£ liouri li 
11 pa capab' pechS crle e soupire. 
main li vt pa bite 11 meme, 
li confess^ so peche, mande bon Dje 

pardon 
'mo bon popa qui jamin menti, 
saint Lazare qui te ressusclt£, 
e Daniel que lion te pas oulg, 
sauvt mo zame d£ tou danzer 
pou peche que dans mo la vie mo fai 
so degant dret li of rl bon Dje, 
saint Gabriel prenne 11 dans so la main 
enhau so bra li tchomlo so latcfe, 
so lamain ye jointe, e li mouri enftn. 
bon Dje voy6 so zange cherubin 
e saint Michiel de lamer peril, 
avec y€ saint Gabriel vini 
6 ye porte so zame dans paradis. 



I offer this paper as a very imperfect sketch of the Negro- 
French dialect, but claim some indulgence, as the work treats 
of a field new and almost entirely unexplored. 



